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The Annunciation 
By H. B. AuexanveEr 


Scene I 


THE PARADISE OF LITTLE SOULS. In the 
midst, on a shining throne, is Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus. About her is a choir of Guardian Angels. 
With hands alert and fearless feet, though each is 
blind-folded like a Cupid, multitudes of souls of un- 
born children are dancing about, as in a joyous game 
of blindman’s-buff. All Paradise is melodious with 


their happy cries and baby laughter. Over the whole 
scene hovers a delicate rosiness, like the rosiness of 
early Dawn or the flush of Infe in a child’s cheek. 


The Angels sing: 


Holy Mary, Blessed Mary, 

Thou who art our Jesu’s Mother,— 
God hath given thee the portal 
To the ways that men call mortal, 

Sunny meadow, 

Sombre shadow, 
All the ways to thee are given 
Little children take from Heaven. 
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Holy Mary, Blessed Mary, 
Thou who art dear Jesu’s Mother,— 
God hath placed thee nigh the portal 
Children pass to life called mortal, 
Thither speeding, 
Hither leading, 
Till thou find for one and other, 
For each child its sweetest mother. 


Holy Mary, Blessed Mary, 
God hath given thee the portal, 
With a smile to lay it open, 

With a tear to seal it to, 

Smiles that brighten, 
Tears that lighten 

Spirit children passing thro’— 
Each to go the way appointed 
With thy precious tears anointed. 


Holy Mary, Blessed Mary, 
Thou who art the Savior’s Mother,— 
Take and keep and guide them well, 

O’er the wild ways 

And the mild ways, 
Back to Heaven’s asphodel,— 
Ever gently, gentlest Mary— 
Little children are so faery! 
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The little Child-Souls, blindfold, flit hither and 
thither, to and fro, gaily dancing and singing: 


Here we wander, there we wander, 
Seeking hither, seeking yonder, 
Seeking for the Gate of Heaven 
Leading unto mother dear,— 
Gentle Mary, loving Mary, 
Guide us each to mother dear. 


One Group: 


Little sister, little brother, 
Canst thou find thy sweetest mother? 


Tell me, wilt thou love her only? 
Tell me, will she hold thee dear? 
Little children oft are lonely 
If sweet mother be not near. 


Another Group: 


Little brother, little sister, 
Hast thou found her, hast thou kist her? 


Tell me all her radiant beauty— 
Tell me, tell me, will she be 

Glad to teach thee every duty 
Children learn at mother’s knee? 
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All: 


Little sister, little brother, 
What sweet mother shall thine be? 


A little Voice: 


Mine shall be a flower Lady— 
Violets shall be her eyes, 

And her mouth the morning roses 
Caught with Heaven’s fresh surprise! 


A second Voice: 


Mine shall be a wonder Lady— 
Everything that precious is, 

Gems of joy and jewelled sunbeams, 
She shall give me with her kiss! 


Adak Vein: 


Mine shall be a singing Lady— 
Laughter-clear will be her eyes, 

And her song will be an echo 
Brought with me from Paradise! 


All: 


Little sister, little brother, 

Canst thou find thy sweetest mother? 
Little brother, little sister, 

Hast thou found her, hast thou kist her? 
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As we wander, as we wander, 
Seeking hither, seeking yonder, 
Seeking for the Gate of Heaven 
Leading unto mother dear,— 
Gentle Mary, loving Mary, 
Guide us each to mother dear. 


They circle about with eager hands and joyous poise. 
As they near the shining throne, Mary draws one 
of the Child-Souls, all unconscious of her guid- 
ance, apart from the others. At her touch the 
blindfold falls from its eyes, and there opens be- 
fore it, as from a Gate of Heaven, a view of the 
World’s Garden, beautiful with fields and flowers. 
The Child-Soul, ecstatically clasping its little 
hands, cries out: 


I have found it! I have found it! 
I have found the Gate of Heaven! 


All the little Souls, in a jubilant flutter: 


Thou hast found it, little brother? 
Thou hast found it, sister mine? 
Tell us, tell us, doth it open 
Into gardens fine? 


The little one: 


O the glowing, glowing gardens! 
O the golden, golden flowers! 
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Hide-and-seek of light and shadow 
All the happy, laughing hours! 
All: 


Tell us, is there some one waiting, 
With the dream-light in her eyes? 
Tell us, is her face illumined 
With her fancy’s bright surmise? 


The little one: 


Oh, I see a wonder Lady .... 
Sweetest Mother . . . can she be?... 
Guess who cometh out of Heaven 
With a love-gift unto thee! 


The little one darts forth impulsively, while at the 
behest of Mary the Angel of the Annunciation 
goes with it to guide and guard its journey down 
into the World’s Garden. 

The little blindfold souls sing after the one depart- 
mg: 


Fare thee well, O little brother, 
Little sister, fare thee well! 

Loving Mary keep and guide thee 
Back to Heaven’s asphodel. 


Resuming their joyous dance: 


Where we wander, where we wander, 
Seeking hither, seeking yonder, 
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Little sister, little brother, 
Seeking each his sweetest mother,— 
Loving Mary, guide us well! 


Scrne II 


A COTTAGE IN THE WORLD’S GARDEN. A 
porch with a rose-vined lattice opens upon a garden 
bright with flowers—violets and pansies, forget-me- 
not and mignonette, pale lily-of-the-valley and shin- 
ing marigold; there are trees in blossom and every- 
where profusion of beautiful roses. In the shelter 
of the lattice is seated a Lady, sewing with fine 
stitches. She hums to herself a drowsy melody. .. . 
With a merry laugh she drops her sewing and throws 
up her hand as if to catch some one who had covered 
her eyes from behind. 


‘“‘Guess who?... 
‘¢ "Tis thee, little Lover, ’tis thee!’’ 


She catches herself, in a self-amused way: 


‘‘Nay, nay; not yet.... But bye and bye... 
my little one!’’ 


And gazing afar, into the blue shining sky, a kind of 
glory, as from the Madonna’s own halo, falls upon 
her. After a time she again takes up her sewing, 
but with a new exaltation on her face. All the World 
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is preternaturally quiet, save for a faint sound like 
the hum of celestial wings departing. 


The Lady breaks into song: 


O he shall be a Captain 
And sail the Seven Seas 
Which are the Seven Ages 
That count life’s mysteries: 


A babe, a boy, a youth, a man, 
A father, elder, sage,— 

And aye a finer nobleman 
With each renewing age! 


But first of all a little Child— 
Ah, dearest unto me 

Will be the little Babe of mine 
That he must ever be... . 

The kingly Babe, like Mary’s Son, 
That he must ever be. . . 


The Lady pauses, smiling thoughtfully; then re- 
sumes her singing: 


And she shall be a winsome maid, 
All laughter and bright dew, 

With wealth of golden love to give 

And a song that charmeth two. 
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Fair flowers will blossom in her path, 
And all her ways be strown 

With petals of the loveliness 
By her sweet presence sown. 


But first of all a little child— 
A Babe that nestleth here 

To fill the spirit’s empty place 
And be a mother’s cheer. .. . 


As the song ends, once more the Lady looks up into 
the blue sky, and once more the glory enhallows 
her face. Reverently she prays: 


O Mary, Jesu’s Mother, 
Who dost in Heaven dwell, 
And givest gift of motherhood,— 
I pray thee, guide me well, 
That I may lead the little feet 
Through all the ways of men— 
The mild ways, 
The wild ways,— 
To Heaven and thee again. 








The Prairie Seasons II 
Summer Days by Prairie Waters 
By Sevpen L. Wuitcoms 


Ten days ago we watched the passing of Spring in 
the valley of the Arkansas. The fields of winter 
wheat were almost ready for the harvest, though the 
mown alfalfa lay wasting under heavy rains. Amid 
the grasses of the right-of-way bloomed the spider- 
wort, the red-purple mallows, and, true flower of the 
southern prairies, the most glorious of evening prim- 
roses, the large, white speciosa. 

Northeastward, for six hundred miles. Floating 
cotton-down; clamoring young robins; catalpa blos- 
soms white upon the lawns; sand-bar willows in 
bloom along the shores. Far northward, the new 
corn was scarcely visible; in many fields, plow, har- 
row, and cultivator were stirring soils almost as bare 
as in winter. In the panorama of the herbal flowers, 
the evening primroses yielded to the delicate ra- 
cemes of prairie larkspur, and later, these to white 
anemones in crowded areas and to neighboring 
sisterhoods of pink-red phlox. Finally, the colum- 
bines nodded greeting from the wooded, stony cliffs 
of the Great River. 

Today the wind blows strong across the swampy 
flats and the wide, dark waters, over these high 
banks crowned with the ‘‘Indian Mounds;”’’ bearing 
the deep notes of a western meadowlark, and rust- 
ling the leaves of the poplar, elm and oak. The view 
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of winding river, grassy islands, and wide-sweeping 
bluffs is glorious. The crickets chirp incessantly. 
From lawn or tree top or ravine shrubbery, or the 
air above, now and then float the songs of the robin, 
social sparrow, song sparrow, goldfinch, yellow 
warbler, rose-breasted grosbeak and woodthrush. 
The large solomon’s seal is in dainty green fruit, 
but for us it is the heavy fruit of the plebian dock on 
the grassy slope riverward that gives truest sign of 
summer’s arrival. 

Not all the signs are present. There was frost in 
this vicinity last night. But some day erelong the 
first ‘‘real summer weather’’ will sweep over the 
prairie land and the master thought of millions of 
her residents will be how to escape or to endure the 
heat. 

Beyond the prairies, westward, lie the mountains 
and the sea; eastward and northward, the Lakes, the 
mountains and the sea. For certain sections of 
Kansas and Missouri the Ozarks offer a refuge of 
hills near at hand—of breezy, timbered hills, almost 
of mountain height, of secluded valleys, rocky 
ledges, and rapid, tumbling streams. As one stands 
by the Pullman at Goodland, on a summer afternoon, 
though the sun may burn the skin, the never-ceasing 
wind is the wind of the plains, not of the prairie. A 
few hours westward rise, in wintry coldness, the 
goals desired and sought by thousands, the peaks of 
Pike and Gray. Journeying northeast from the 
Twin Cities, after the oatfields shimmering in the 
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heat, one soon welcomes the solemn timber of the 
pine lands, the black, fantastic shapes of burned 
boles, the tamarack swamps, and before many hours, 
the broad ever-summerless waters of Superior. In 
spite of the once familiar, ‘‘I spent a winter in 
Duluth last summer,’’ the city at the head of the 
Lakes has its warm days. But there is an island of 
the blest in the Great Water itself on which, one 
ventures to affirm, since the days of Moses no really 
hot day has dawned. 

The early travelers often described the scenery of 
the Upper Mississippi as ‘‘mountainous;’’ but in 
their enthusiasm they made many an error in vocab- 
ulary. The prairie proper has no mountains, scarce- 
ly even a butte—only bluffs and ‘‘mounds,”’ hills 
and ‘‘coteaux.’’ Even these in many a locality offer 
welcome relief in the summer season; but for the 
majority of those who abide on the prairie through 
June, July and August, the chief solace of nature in 
the hot days is—Water. Water, in the well, in the 
spring, the creek, the river, the pond and the lake. 
Of prairie waters in summer the writer can summon 
varied memories that reach far into past years, that 
record experiences over an area of five hundred 
thousand square miles. Of yet earlier years, are not 
the chronicles written in the pages of Pike, Lewis 
and Clarke, L—— of the ‘Journal of Marches,’ Mrs. 
Robinson, Hamlin Garland, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
Thoreau, and a hundred others? 

In the early days in South Dakota, the problem of 
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drinking-water was an insistent one—for villager, 
claim-holder, and surveying party . In some cases, 
rain from the cottage roof gave the solution; in 
others the well laboriously dug through loam and 
clay. It was almost a gala day in one little town on 
the Turtle when, full, strong, high, burst from its 
deep sources the first artesian water of the Valley. 
All day labor under a burning sun often gave the 
leveler and the rodman a very lively sense of the 
thirst of the desert. For shade there was only the 
coat flung over the tripod. Instruments left on some 
gravelly knoll covered with prickly pear and ‘‘buf- 
falo beans,’’ the two would tramp far across the 
open prairie, burning in blinding sunlight, blistering 
in the weary, unceasing wind, to the nearest claim 
shanty, in search of water. Back again on the line 
soon the insatiable thirst returned. At night, when 
the smudge was in the tent, the men sat in loose 
circle on the parched spear grasses, drawing lots to 
decide who should fill the water bucket at the set- 
tler’s well in the prairie sod a half-mile away. It 
was then that Schultz, the irrepressible, educated in 
Liverpool, always singing in English, German or 
French, would shout out cheerily across the prairie 
once owned by Napoleon, 
‘‘Marchons, marchons! Formez vous battailons!’’ 
How sweet in the cooler morning air rose the low, 
blurred line of the Wessington Hills, twenty miles to 
the southwest! 

The story of the spring, the slough, the creek and 
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the pond, is too long to relate here. In many a shady 
hilly region of Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
eastward, the camping party and the picnickers 
locate by a flowing spring, sometimes in a remote 
woods, sometimes in the park of a great city. All 
summer long by the pavilions of Excelsior and Col- 
fax the weary and the sick drink the healing mineral 
waters. In a thousand sloughs and ponds the cattle 
stand knee-deep on July days; the boys of farm and 
village swim or angle for catfish and suckers or 
throw mud balls at the anxious redwings. Toward 
evening, one driving across country roads feels sud- 
denly the cooler air of the creek bottom, at the end of 
the long hill, near the rough lumber bridge. 

A half dozen great prairie states have located 
their capitals on the Missouri, the Mississippi or 
their tributaries. How rich and abundant our im- 
pressions of prairie rivers in summer—impressions 
from personal experience, from the pioneer’s ramb- 
ling talk, from the printed record of travelers! In 
the roll of eminent names, after the Great Two would 
follow the Arkansas, the Kansas, the Platte, the 
Cedar, the Iowa, the Des Moines, the Illinois, the 
Rock, the James, the Minnesota and the Wisconsin. 
Here a bird and there a flower; here a swollen, 
threatening stream, and there a placid current with 
a lazy canoe; here a silent, solitary stretch, and there 
a foot suspension bridge swaying beneath a crowd of 
devotees of a riverside Chautauqua. 

Today, looking from the mounds down the Missis- 
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sippi, we forget for a moment the speeding automo- 
biles, the great city behind us, the steamers ‘‘Red 
Wing”’ and ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ and the barges crowded 
with dancers of many a nationality. We remember 
Pike. It is one hundred and ten years ago this sum- 
mer since he toiled up the Great River. With 
what strange effects of remoteness his language now 
reaches us. ‘‘I immediately discharged the hire of 
the Indians, and gave Mr. Blondeau a passage to the 
Prairie des Chiens.’’ His record is quaint from 
words and phrases of the by-gone days of explora- 
tion—savannah, engagés, aborigines, peroques, pel- 
tries, a highly cultivated plantation, Rapids de 
Moyen and batteaux. 

From this city, a little more than a half century 
ago, Thoreau began his trip up the Minnesota River. 
Ill and near to death, his recorded impressions are 
scant, though the June letter to Sanborn is precious 
to those who love the poet-naturalist of Walden. It 
must have pleased Thoreau to meet his kinsfolk, the 
red men, in their native regions on the outskirts of 
civilization. How many comparisons his senses and 
his imagination must have made between this 
strange prairie river and the long-familiar Concord 
at home! 

In the summer of 1804, Lewis and Clarke were 
winding their way up ‘‘Big Muddy.’’ As we caught 
a glimpse of the Floyd monument from the car win- 
dow a few days ago, we recalled something of the 
sacrifice as well as the sturdiness and the spirit of 
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adventure of those early explorers. Among other 
hostilities offered them, was that of the fierce prairie 
wind of summer, ‘‘blowing clouds of sand in such a 
manner that I could not complete my plan in the 
tent,’’ and rolling the boat ‘‘in such a manner that I 
could do nothing in that.’? But there were other 
matters to note: the welcome breeze cooling the 
atmosphere on many an August evening; the 
‘*sroves of timber,’’ the immense masses of drift- 
wood fuel; the elk, deer, beaver, badgers; the ripe 
wild grapes, the prairie clover, the honeysuckle; the 
wild geese and wild turkeys, the innumerable pel- 
icans; and even the first-heard cry of the katydid. 
Surely for all but Sergeant Floyd those were rich 
summer days from the Kansas to the James. 

Less scientific, less adventurous, but rich in per- 
sonal reward, was our own August day at Bismarck 
a few years ago. How picturesquely the Capitol 
loomed across the broad prairies! In a tree border- 
ing its lawns, a brood of Arkansas flycatchers were 
still on the nest, the parents as bustling and vocifer- 
ous as those of our first acquaintance many years 
ago. The fields in front were partly colored by the 
golden rays of lepachys; here and there among them 
the rich brown tints of ‘‘the most beautiful’ 
(lepachys columnaris pulcherrima), long forgotten, 
but potent now to arouse memories of boyhood ram- 
bles over the treeless territorial prairies. Strolling 
toward the low bluffs of the River we found two blos- 
soms new to us—the large, white ‘‘moonflower,”’’ 
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and, surely, the most exquisite of the prairie milk- 
weeds, the asclepias, speciosa. 

A volume might be written on the natural and 
social life in summer by the prairie lakes. For one 
of these waters, something worthy has been ex- 
pressed by a real literary master—Hamlin Garland, 
in ‘‘Boy Life on the Prairie.’’ How many remain, 
not unbeloved, not even unadvertised, but unwedded 
to literature! Each has its individual natural char- 
acter, its historical associations, its special service to 
the people of the prairie. Some of these lakes have 
an exquisite beauty of curving shore line and wooded 
islet; of shimmering waters beneath the sun and 
misty waters beneath the moon; of surf wind-driven 
on sandy beaches. A passing glimpse at two, in 
different states, hundreds of miles apart, must close 
our present sketch. 

It is early in June, and so far the season has been 
cool. In the early evening the few guests gather 
round a real stove fire in the hotel office. The cot- 
tages are nearly all closed, and of forbidding wintry 
aspect. Morning, noon and night, the rain falls, and 
across the lawns pass workmen in oilskin slickers 
and rubber boots instead of young women in summer 
gowns and dainty slippers. Out of doors all is dark, 
the lawns are soaked, the trees and shrubbery are 
dripping. Yet along the sandy shore, or under the 
oaks, or by the swamp grasses, many wild flowers 
are in bloom—spiderwort, anemones, false spike- 
nard, waterleaf, wild roses, phlox and fleur-de-lis. 
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In the intervals between showers or even in the rain, 
sing many birds of the prairie summer—the red- 
eyed vireo, warbling vireo, catbird, robin, bluebird, 
yellowthroat, wood peewee, yellow warbler, wood 
thrush, and Baltimore oriole. Kingfishers rattle 
among the oaks. At dusk two little girls are gather- 
ing driftwood for a cottage fire. A heron flies off 
over the lake from a secluded point on the shore, and 
here or there above the waters fly the long-winged 
terns and the white gulls hover. Gray water meets 
gray sky across spaces wide enough to give a deep 
impression of solitude and repose. The shore lines 
and the sky lines are varied and beautiful enough to 
satisfy one’s imagination. 

There are bamboo rods in front of the stores. We 
have croppies for breakfast and black bass for sup- 
per; the talk of the men at the barber shop is of fish- 
ing, past, present and future,—and of boats. The 
taxidermal duck at the hotel is as appropriate a 
symbol here as the head of the buffalo at Grand 
Island, of a moose at Duluth or of a mountain goat 
at Butte City. More local, but of deeper significance, 
are the granite shaft, memorial of the state to the 
pioneers massacred by the Sioux, the old log cabin, 
museum now of Indian relics, tomahawk and war 
club included, and the courteous, famous prairie 
heroine, who escaped the massacre and survived the 
terrible days of captivity fifty years ago. 

Fancy passes in a flash over many a league to 
another lake, and over the months of summer to the 
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first days of autumn. In the fertile prairies of this 
region the oat fields are in weather-worn shock and 
the great tobacco fields are being harvested. At the 
lake, the close of the season is at hand. The hours 
along the shore are calm and reflective, almost soli- 
tary. Now and then a kingfisher darts to the water 
from his perch; a nuthatch quirks among the oaks, 
but the Baltimore oriole by the big elm is silent, 
dreaming of the South. There are no fluent song- 
sters. The night falls early, autumnal, on deserted 
lawns and porches. Not all the summer flowers have 
passed; but the supremacy belongs to those of Sep- 
tember, conspicuous among them the rattlesnake 
root, the white snakeroot, the trumpet weed, the 
thoroughwort and the goldenrods. For simple signs 
of the waning of summer, these two are sufficient 
for the prairie rambler: the full-grown pods upon 
the common milkweed, and the brilliant display of 
the golden blossoms of the gerardia grandiflora. 
Soon autumn will reign again on the prairies, from 
the Arkansas to the Saskatchewan, from the border 
of the plains to the border of the Great Lakes. 











If One Should Come 


By Manton Leonarp FisHer 


If One should come from out the Calm tonight, 
Leaving the Grievous Question yet unsolved, 
I think I should not marvel how involved 
Can every beauty be in Beauty’s sight. 
I think I should not wish for nor delight 
In the old close communion, soul with soul; 
Nor care to let dead years exact their toll, 
Nor old emotions move me with their might; 
But hasten to receive her as a queen, 
Not wholly blameless, who hath gained what Age 
Must humbly ask for; who, with Youth for gage, 
Won ingress to the Hidden and Unseen; 
Who, with her puissant beauty, purchased all;— 
As one who tempted Death and caused his fall! 














The Alchemy of the Lady 
By Rospert A. GiuMorE 


And this was the last day of the grubbing. 

The April sun had just dislodged a clumsy, blue- 
black roll of mist, and was now shining redly down 
on the steaming marshes, on the mottled frogs, and 
upon the bluets with their yellow hearts. Tom 
Hennage, his boyish blue eyes blinking, and his bag- 
gy overalls plastered half way up to the knees with 
yellow clay, propped his axe and grubbing hoe 
against a log and looked about the clearing. 

Steaming piles of brush dotted the place. Over by 
the largest pile, a brook, the Sligo, was foaming 
along. Bordered on the left by steep bluffs, a nar- 
row, muddy road tagged the winding course of the 
water. Dense growths of pine skirted the base of 
the bluffs, while on the higher land that swelled 
away into low hills, the grey of an oak, the white of 
the dogwood, and the soft red and brown of the 
swamp maples appeared. And as Tom Hennage, 
still puckering his eyes, picked up his axe, a ripple of 
wind swept down through the maples and over the 
brook, bearing spicy smells of sassafras and pines, 
and the faint freshness of peach blossom. 

Choosing out a straight, solemn-looking pine tree, 
the boy swung his axe, and soon the boom of his 
strokes was echoing through the wood. White, 
sappy chips flew. The boy worked on, stopping only 
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to brush the red hair from his forehead and to take 
long deep breaths. 

Then, as the sun gradually penetrated through 
the yellow-green reeds to the spongy ground, some 
frogs croaked, lazy snails crawled upon the sand; 
the willows and allspice bushes fringing the brook 
stirred; angry yellow-hammers screeched in the top 
of a white old birch, while above the tree-line clouds 
went swimming along in the depths of the sky. 

The chopping had ceased. Suddenly something 
cracked, and as Tom ran back from the tree, the big 
pine shook itself, tremulously swayed, and then 
thundered headlong to the ground. An intense si- 
lence followed. The mating oriole stopped singing, 
and even the persistent notes of a peewee were inter- 
rupted. Then the coaxing tones of a man’s voice 
were heard, and a short middle-aged farmer in high, 
red-topped boots and a broad-brimmed felt hat 
trudged around the bend of the road. He was lead- 
ing a crest-fallen horse hitched to a tumbled-down 
cart. 

‘Come now, Molly. Come on. Steady.’’ 

Tom turned his head. The man and horse were 
splattering along slowly. 

‘“‘Good morning, there,’’ Tom called. ‘‘What’s 
the trouble now, Akins?”’ 

Akins pulled at his horse’s head and then held up 
a broken strap: ‘‘That you, Tom Hennage? Come 
over here,’’ he ordered good-naturedly. 

Tom plunged through the reeds and across the 
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brook. Akins was wiping his face with a red hand- 
kerchief when the boy reached him. 

‘‘Have a runaway?’’ Tom asked between breaths. 

‘Pretty near,’’ said Akins, his sober grey eyes 
turning a shade darker as he dangled a piece of 
broken harness over his arm. ‘‘Them pesky ma- 
chines! Met one up by the turn of the road. A 
woman was driving it. Had a red veil and a horn 
that was enough to scare old Nick himself. I venture 
Molly’s the safest horse in the state but she got 
skittish this morning.’’ As he spoke, Akins made 
occasional vicious jabs at his long wiry mustache. 

Tom took the strap. ‘‘Put a rivet in here, this 
way, and that’ll fix it.’”’ Then he stopped. ‘‘They 
never come by here.’’ 

Akins looked up: ‘‘ What, the machines? I reckon 
that’s no bad luck. That’s the reason I took this by- 
road,—didn’t want to meet any more.’’ 

‘*Tt’s lonesome, though.’’ Tom put one of his cal- 
loused hands on the horse’s back. 

‘‘Maybe,’’ replied Akins. ‘‘Where’s your old 
man? Haven’t seen him since December. Pretty 
late for grubbing, the last of April, ain’t it?’’ 

‘“Yes, it is. Dad went up to Hyattsville to-day to 
get some seed. We’re clearing this for a garden.”’ 

Akins did not answer. He rolled up the strap, 
pulled his mustache, and picked up the whip. 


‘‘Well, I reckon Molly and I must be jogging 
along. I’m glad I don’t have to grub to-day. But 
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then you young fellows can stand it. How old are 
you, Tom, anyway?”’ 

‘Seventeen, I guess.’’ 

‘‘Seventeen,’’ Akins reiterated. ‘‘I declare, Tom, 
it seems just like yesterday since your old woman 
died. And then you was a whining, red-faced, little 
monkey.’’ He grinned. ‘‘I reckon you have been 
lonesome,’’ he added with a kinder look, ‘‘and your 
old man, well, he ain’t no mammy to cuddle you. 
But, goodbye, Tom.’’ He jerked at the horse’s 
bridle and they started down the road. Tom 
watched them. After Akins’ talk to Molly had died 
away, he flung himself down by the brook-side and 
took a long drink. The water was ice cold. Little 
eddies of foam, collected about the bank, tickled his 
lips as the brook swish-swashed over the rocks. 
Rising, he noticed from the reflection where a daub 
of clay had streaked his forehead. A flock of crows 
cawed noisily above him as he went up the banks to 
his work and commenced to strip the pine of its 
branches. 

Two hours passed. With gallant endurance the 
peewee was again bewailing its heart-aches, while 
the oriole was in the ecstacies of a wondrous seren- 
ade. Tom was hacking away the last few limbs. 
Two or three twigs snapped. 

‘‘Took, mama, look. Isn’t that a big tree?’’ 

Tom wheeled around to the speaker. 

‘Did you chop it?’’ a little yellow-haired girl with 
a chirping voice was speaking to him. By her side 
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stood a lady with a scarlet veil tied over a wide- 
brimmed hat. Her eyes were brown; they were 
smiling at him, and her lips were puckered. A sprig 
of arbutus and a few bluets had been pinned to her 
loose grey coat. 

The little girl was imperious. ‘‘Did you chop it?’’ 
she demanded. 

‘‘No’m, I grubbed it.’’ 

““You—what?’’ 

Tom looked at the lady. Soon a grimy hand 
rubbed the clay off his forehead. 

‘He grubbed it—dug it out by the roots. Don’t 
you see the big hole?’’ the lady explained. Then she 
turned to Tom. ‘‘Isn’t it hard work?’’ she asked. 

‘“Yes’m,’’ Tom swallowed. The last time he had 
gone to Hyattsville for seed, he had wandered down 
the main street, and seen ladies, several of them, 
with big flowing coats. He stopped and picked up 
the axe. 

‘‘Come, dear, we must be going. Somebody will 
run away with the car. We were hunting for flow- 
ers,’’ she smiled and nodded to Tom, ‘‘and left the 
car at the bend in the road.’’ 

The little girl protested: ‘‘But,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
wanted some azaleas and a-a-drink.”’ 

The axe dropped to the ground. Tom gave an 
appealing look to the lady. There was no pucker 
about her lips now; her eyes, too, were sober and 
earnest. 

‘‘T reckon—I know—where she can get a-drink. 
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Up at the spring—yonder,’’ he spoke slowly. The 
words scarcely came out of his mouth. 

The child clapped her hands. ‘‘You are very 
kind,’’ the lady said. ‘‘If it won’t be too much 
trouble.’ 

For answer, the boy turned to the little girl: 
“‘Come.’’ 

He led them a short distance over the soft, sandy 
banks of the brook. Once, in a marshy place, the 
lady lost her rubber, and as Tom went to get it, he 
tripped over a log, whereupon the little girl laughed; 
then while the lady put on the rubber, Tom caught 
the shimmer of a patent leather boot. Glancing 
down at his own shoes, he stared at a crack through 
which a bare toe showed. 

The little girl caught up with him. She surveyed 
him curiously, noticing his big dirty hands, his baggy 
overalls and the red bandana handkerchief tied at 
his neck. 

‘‘What is your name?”’ she finally ventured. 

‘“7em.”” 

‘*Mine’s Doris.’’ 

She waited for a moment, then tried another ques- 
tion. 

‘‘What makes your hands so dirty?”’ 

‘‘Doris!’’ came a warning voice from behind them, 
but they had reached the spring. 

It was only a rusty tin cup which they had to drink 
from, but the water was clear and cold. After Doris 
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had gulped down two cupfulls, the lady drank, and 
returned the cup. 

‘Such delicious water!’’ 

The little girl poked her flowers at Tom and then 
drew back, ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Tom,’’ she said. 

‘‘But we must go now, dear. It is past luncheon 
time already.’’ 

“I’m not hungry, mama!’’ This came with a 
pout,—then her face brightening—‘‘ And we haven’t 
got any azaleas, either.’’ 

‘‘Never mind! Mother wanted them just as bad 
as you did,—but I suppose it’s too early for them.’’ 
Then turning to Tom, she said: ‘‘Thank you ever so 
much for the drink. This is the way to the road, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes’m, over there is the path.’’ 

Doris slowly tucked a hand in her mother’s. 
When they were almost out of sight she turned, 
waved her other hand vigorously and cried: ‘‘Good 
bye.’’ Soon, the bushes screened them from sight, 
but not before the lady had turned and nodded too. 

Tom went slowly back to his work, and picked up 
the axe. Overhead, a single white cloud was floating. 
A tanager, which had rested for a moment on the 
brush-pile nearest him, zigzagged over to a dogwood 
tree; there it again rested, its scarlet half hidden by 
the white blossoms; then it was gone, had lost itself 
in the fragrant mazes of the allspice bushes. Tom 
threw down his axe with a jerk. He ran to the 
brook, jumped over the stones, and looked down the 
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road. At the bend he saw the flutter of a scarlet 
veil. 


II 


All through the day, the south wind had been 
thieving perfume from the blue-bells and pansy 
violets, from the arbutus and swamp maples, from 
the peach and pear trees, had been mixing the es- 
sences together and scattering them broad-cast 
through the air. Now that the big full moon was up, 
the woods smelt sweeter than ever. At least Akins 
thought so as he jerked Molly up in front of Tom’s 
home, and clambered out of the cart. Tom’s home 
was a weatherbeaten, slab hut, facing the east and 
banked in by solemn pines. As Akins walked up the 
path to the door, he could hear some pigs squealing, 
and once a cow bawled. The moonlight was shining 
on a cistern, and on a few pails and some rubber 
boots scattered around it. Out of the shadow, a dog 
rose and limped away, while another waited to 
growl, and then followed. Through the open door a 
smell of bad tobacco drifted. 

Akins coughed and knocked. 

‘Who is it? Come. Tom left the door open.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s me,’’ said Akins, acting upon the invitation, 
‘‘reckoned I’d drop in a minute, hearing you’d gone 
to Hyattsville to-day.’ 

As he entered a man rose awkwardly, took his pipe 
out of his mouth and placed a chair. He was a 
loosely-framed man, somewhat stooped, clothed in 
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overalls and a pair of muddy boots. A shaggy 
growth of beard outlined his square chin, and as 
shaggy a growth of eyebrows intensified the gloom 
of his eyes. 

‘*Glad to see you,’’ he finally drawled. ‘‘Yes, I 
went up to git some seed potatoes mostly.’’ 

Akins had seated himself, and placed his hat be- 
side his feet. His grey eyes blinked as they peered 
about the room. A lamp with a dingy chimney put 
its feeble shadows upon the board wall, and the pile 
of blankets tumbled on a bed at the rear of the room. 
In a corner nearest the cook-stove, three or four 
white garments were drying. Huge spider webs 
swayed from the streaked ceilings as the draft from 
the open door blew the spirals of tobacco smoke up- 
wards. 

‘¢ Any news, Hennage?’’ he queried at last. 

‘“Yes! chicken thieves. They were saying in 
Beech’s drug store that Marse Thomson, he owns an 
eighty east of Carroll’s—well, that he shot at a fel- 
low the other night, but he got away.’’ 

‘“Was he alone?”’ 

‘*Yes, prob’ly some nigger. All the big fellows is 
seared.”’ 

‘‘Uh-huh?”’ 

‘¢And Henry Carroll, well, he lost his Easter pul- 
lets last year, and he ain’t taking any chances now. 
They say he’s got two men with guns, guarding the 
place night and day.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ Akins ejaculated. 
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Hennage put his pipe in his mouth slowly. 

Akins looked up at the spider webs. 

‘“What else did you hear?’’ 

‘“Nothing, I reckon.’’ 

There was a silence. 

‘*Where’s the boy?’’ 

‘$Tom??? 

‘¢Ves,”? 

‘‘Out milking.’’ 

‘Getting to be quite a boy.’’ 

‘‘Uh-huh.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to make of him?’’ 

There was no answer. 

‘*S’pose tain’t any of my business, but he’s seven- 
teen now. Hetold me so. I see him to-day,—and he 
ain’t had no mother, John. You ought to think of 
that now. He ought to have a chance—pretty soon. 
Some schooling, these woods—git him out of them. 
He ain’t ever been anywhere ’cept Hyattsville; only 
there a couple times, I reckon.”’ 

Hennage refilled his pipe, pressing down the to- 
bacco absently ; then he lit it. 

‘‘There’s plenty of time. Then there ain’t the 
money.’ 

‘‘But you can give him sort of a chance. He won’t 
want to keep a-grubbing.’? Then he rubbed his 
hands together. ‘‘Besides you what’s com- 
in’, you don’t know, John. S’pose you know you 
ain’t so young as you onc’t was.’’ Akins stopped. 
Hennage clutched the arms of his chair. 





————— 
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‘‘That’s him now. The cow always bawls when he 
leaves her. He’s kind of late tonight.’’ 

As Tom entered and placed a milk bucket beside 
the door, John Hennage turned, ‘‘You had better 
eat your supper,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s some potatoes 
and bacon in the oven.”’ 

‘**T don’t want any supper, I ain’t hungry.’’ 

The boy turned to Akins, and picking up the buck- 
et, poured the milk into some crocks. When he had 
finished, he lounged over to the door and sat down 
on the door step. The mild April air was drifting 
into the close-smelling room. 

Akin’s big hand tapped on his chair. Suddenly he 
cleared his throat. ‘‘Speaking of Henry Carroll, 
makes me think,’’ he commenced. ‘‘I met his wife 
and girl in their machine to-day. After scaring 
Molly out of her wits, she stopped the car and asked 
me,’’—Akins gave an impressive pause—‘‘she asked 
me if I’d seen any azaleas out yet. She seemed to 
want ’em real bad. Looked kind of disappointed 
when I said I hadn’t.’’ 

Akins moved his chair so he could see the back of 
the boy in the doorway. But the boy neither moved 
nor turned his head. 

‘‘They say,’’ said Hennage, ‘‘she’s a mighty nice 
woman.”’ 

‘Yes, sir, that she is, kind-hearted too. <Ain’t I 
ever told you about that chicken deal I had with 
em??? 

‘‘No,’’ answered Hennage. 
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‘*Well,’? Akins slapped his knees, ‘‘you know 
Henry Carroll takes a lot of stock in his chickens. I 
s’pose that’s why he’s so dead on chicken thieves. 
Well, I was up there buying some chickens one time. 
Carroll tied ’em together by their legs. She, the 
Missus, comes along, and first thing I know he had 
’em in crates. She didn’t cry about it; she only 
looked and talked low, but—’’ he added with a 
chuckle, ‘‘but old Carroll put ’em in crates just the 
same. I wonder how she ever come to marry a man 
like Harry Carroll.’’ 

The two men continued their talking, and the boy 
sat quietly in the doorway. Akins gossiped about 
Mrs. Carroll and her new automobile; Hennage told 
about his gardening. 

Finally, Akins got up. He shook hands with Hen- 
nage and slapped Tom on the back. 

‘‘Well,’? he admonished, ‘‘I reckon maybe this 
spring weather gits a little too much for you.’’ 


Akins had reached Molly and was untying the 
reins when he felt a hand on his shoulder. Turning 
about he saw Tom Hennage. 

The boy commenced to speak: ‘‘ Akins,’’ he asked, 
digging his foot into the ground, ‘‘was her eyes sort 
of brown and was her little girl with her?”’ 

6é What ? 9? 

‘‘That woman, she wanted the azaleas, the one you 
met this morning.’’ 

‘Yep, she’s the one. Why?’’ 
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Down in the marshes by the brook, the gradually 
increasing chorus of frogs could be heard. A little 
current of wind scurried about the men’s feet, caught 
some old leaves, played with them an instant and 
then was gone; a moment later and the barn door 
creaked on its hinges. 

‘“Nothing,’’ said Tom. 

After Akins had climbed into the cart, Tom walked 
back to the house. John Hennage was standing in 
the doorway. He reached out and placed both his 
hands on Tom’s shoulders. Neither spoke for a mo- 
ment. Then Hennage began; his voice sounded 
strange and husky. 

‘‘Tom, you’d just as soon stay with your old man, 
hadn’t you?”’ 

The boy winced a little at the fierceness of the 
grasp. 

‘“Why, yes,’’ he faltered. ‘‘I guess so.’’ 

The grasp on his shoulders relaxed. ‘‘ Your mam- 
my,’’ Hennage was saying, then he stopped. ‘‘I 
guess the ride to Hyattsville kind o’ did me up to- 
day. I guess I’ll go to bed.”’ 

The man turned back into the house. Presently, 
Tom heard the thud of a pair of boots as they 
dropped to the floor. Then all was quiet. 


Til 


The father was soon asleep. When Tom heard his 
deep breathing, he commenced to whistle for the 
dogs, but stopped. The dogs were always gone at 
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night time now. Even Jack would leave on these 
warm, balmy nights. 

A wind coming from the southeast, damp and fra- 
grant, stirred through the hedge of bushes in front 
of him. 

The winter’s work was all done, the grubbing was 
finished. Tom felt he should be happy and tired. 
But tonight he did not feel sleepy; he was excited 
and hungry all over. Every time he drew a deep 
breath the blood would rush to his head, and, as he 
rubbed his fingers through his hair, they tingled just 
as when he patted Jack. 

Yes, the grubbing was over; but tomorrow they 
would plant potatoes. Would it always be this way? 
Some white clouds, silvered by the moon, were scud- 
ding over the sky. All day long, things had been 
growing, moving, disappearing. Everything was 
restless; the Sligo, the wind, the trees, the flowers, 
the dogs; even the lady with the little girl had dis- 
appeared; the lady whose eyes had smiled so kindly 
on him; and he would not see her again, even if she 
did come back to the spring, for they would plant 
potatoes in the upper garden first. Again, the blood 
rushed to his head. He must act, move, walk. Down 
the path, he followed to the road. The air was heavy 
with smells: the freshness of the pine, the piquancy 
of the allspice, the bitter-sweet of the sassafras, the 
honey of the arbutus, all were mixed together in one 
lavish whole. Every breath of it sent the blood 
tingling through his body. 
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The road was muddy, and the moonlight was shin- 
ing on puddles of water. Stretching out toward the 
east, the hills dipped and swelled till they blended 
with an inky cloud. Sometimes, as the road twisted 
and turned, it led the boy across the Sligo on a creak- 
ing wooden bridge. Occasionally he passed a cabin 
and a little clearing, but it was mostly bluffs with 
stumpy Jersey shrubs. Now and then he could hear 
the baying of dogs, sometimes sharp and shrill, 
sometimes quavering and indistinct. Once, on turn- 
ing the road, there came a sudden flapping of wings. 
It was only some frightened buzzards, however, 
circling away from the branches of an old oak. The 
clouds were gone. Aided by the trees, the moonlight 
paved the way with all sorts of ghostly figures. 

Now, from the trickle of the water as it lapped 
over the stones, Tom recognized the spring he had 
visited with the lady and the little girl. A frog 
splashed as Tom fumbled for the cup; and when he 
dipped into the water, he could see the crinkled-up, 
rippling reflection of the yellow moon. The water 
tasted cool. The lady had liked it, too. Would she 
ever come back again to the spring? He sat down on 
the bank and stared at the water as it swirled over 
the stones, his head propped on his hands. If the 
lady were only there to get another drink. The little 
girl had wanted a drink and the azaleas. He lifted 
his head. Perhaps he could find some azaleas! It 
was moonlight. He would pick them, and take them, 
—he would take them to her tonight! Then she 
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would smile, and her eyes would shine on him, as 
they had on the little girl in the morning. He 
jumped up and was out on the road again. 

As he came at last to the house by the cross-roads 
leading into Hyattsville, several dogs barked. Two 
of them ran out to meet him. One was Jack. 

With Jack following, he left the road and com- 
menced to climb a dusky hill thickly covered with 
pine. Stumbling along he worked his way toward 
the top while the moonlight, filtering through the 
pine boughs, distilled a pleasant, sappy odor from 
the needles on the ground. Gradually, as the trees 
became thinner, laurel and bushy green growths ap- 
peared, but although it was certainly a good place 
for arbutus, there were no azaleas. 

Panting, the boy reached the top. Here, the wind, 
coming from the southeast, blew sweet and cool 
against his face. Jack growled as he crouched by 
Tom’s feet. 

From where he was, Tom could see far over the 
country. A few lights twinkled in the black stretch 
of valley beneath him. Once a dog barked, and then 
came the distant echo of a gun. 

Tom shivered. 

Nearer to him, just across a stretch of woods and 
upon a high hill, he could make out the dim outlines 
of a large house. A light shone forth from it. He 
knew that was ‘‘Carroll Place.’’ 

Tom gazed intently at the light. Then he turned 
away. His face grew hot, and his eyelids smarted. 
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Even if there were no azaleas, he would visit Carroll 
Place tonight. 

‘Come, Jack,’’ he called, and the two started 
down the hill. 

And now they had gone but a few feet when Jack, 
wiggling his course through the bushes, nosed into a 
bright square of moonlight. Tom was following 
when he stopped. The moon was shining on a mass 
of white stuff. 

It was a patch of azaleas! 


IV 


Angling out from the dark mass of stables, a cin- 
der driveway wound through the iron gates and 
around to the broad, stone portico at the front of the 
Carroll house. The driveway was now shining dead 
black in the moonlight as Tom came to the top of the 
hill and started to cut his way across the light. 

Jack was gone. Pawing the ground, the dog had 
growled and refused to budge when they had reached 
the bottom of Carroll hill. So Tom, the azaleas, a 
mass of soft pink and white, filling his arms, had 
come the rest of the way alone. 

When he reached the windows, Tom found the 
shades up and, by a table, the lady sewing. Doris 
was there too; and she was playing with a kitten by 
the fireplace. Across from the lady, a fat, red-faced 
man read a newspaper. But Tom did not look at the 
man long; he turned to Mrs. Carroll. This time both 
hat and veil were gone, and her brown hair was 
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parted, and fastened by a large comb: the dress was 
some dark stuff, but she was sewing on something 
white. As she worked, the reading light cast a warm 
glow upon her hands, and somehow they spoke to 
him, only Tom could not tell what they said. He 
hoped she would look towards the window but she 
was intent on her sewing. So he looked around the 
room: the piano and palms partially hid the book- 
lined walls except where a mirror above the mantel 
piece glimmered, and shone and reflected. The 
chairs looked big and cosy. 

At length, glancing at a tiny gold clock before her, 
the lady put her sewing on the table, rose and spoke 
to the little girl. The child’s face began to pucker; 
but the mother, going over to her, smiled, rubbed a 
hand over the yellow head, and kissed her. Then 
she took the child by the hand, and the two left the 
room. 

Tom turned quickly away from the window. Sort- 
ing the azaleas, he walked around to the veranda. 
Up the big stone steps he tiptoed. He put his face to 
the azaleas; then he laid them down beside the heavy 
door. Perhaps she would come out and find them 
there. He hurried down the steps and out upon the 
cinder driveway. 

The moon was still shining. Baby clouds, silver 
white and dark blue, were swimming past it. Sud- 
denly Jack brushed against his leg. A loud voice 
cried to him to stop! But he started to run. The 
voice shouted again. Then there came a flash and 
the sharp report of a rifle. 
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The commotion had somewhat subsided. Carroll, 
breathing heavily and wiping his face, was met by 
his wife at the foot of the porch. 

‘<Tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘what was the matter?’’ 

‘‘Chicken thieves; they’re taking him to the 
barn,’’ he panted. ‘‘Moorse said he saw him sneak 
off from the porch here on a lope, and shot.’’ 

‘*Ts he hurt?’’ They were ascending the steps. 

‘‘T don’t know, he was hit in the back; they took 
him to the barn; Bob’s gone for Doc. Hello! what’s 
this?’’ They had reached the door. Carroll cau- 
tiously kicked at a mass of white stuff. ‘‘What— 
flowers? How’d they get here?’’ He bent down and 
picked up a branch. ‘‘ What do you call these things, 
anyway?’’ Mrs. Carroll took the flower. 

‘‘They are—azaleas.’’ Then came a pause. ‘‘I’m 
going to the barn,”’ she finished. 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ Carroll expostulated, but she 
was already gone. 

The man again wiped his face; then he opened the 
door, and entered the house. 

The azaleas, a mass of soft pink and white, lay 
heaped against the door. 
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Professor Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska 
contributes a valuable article on British and American 
Pronunciation to the June issue of The School Review. A 
technical subject is treated in a manner intelligible and 
interesting to the reader without special training, and a 
large amount of valuable information is presented. 

Dry Points, a group of lyrics by Joseph Warren Beach, 
Nightfall; by Maurice Browne, and Voyages I-IV, by 
Douglas Goldring are particularly noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the May Poetry. Ezra Pound continues his series, 
The Renaissance, with an article on the endowment of 
artists, and Miss Harriet Monroe, under the title, Give Him 
Room, comments on the appreciation of the public for the 
arts of music, painting, and sculpture as compared with 
its attitude toward poetry. 

Just at present a wave of interest in the classical Noh 
drama of Japan is sweeping over the American literary 
world. It finds expression in the current issues of two 
middle western publications, the admirable quarterly, The 
Drama, published at Chicago under the direction of The 
Drama League of America, and Mr. Fowler’s Miscellany, 
which has been mentioned in these columns before. Per- 
haps the most important contribution is that of Mr. Ezra 
Pound in his edition of Ernest Fenellosa’s manuscripts, in 
the first mentioned periodical. The article on The Noh 
Drama of Japan, by Edgar R. Anthony, Jr., and Porter E. 
Sargent, in The Miscellany, and Miss Crawford’s The 
Classical Drama of Japan in The Drama both present in- 
formation concerning these interesting old plays. 





